nical, and kindred workers work part time on a voluntary basis. (Most in the latter category hold jobs without administrative responsibilities.) The percentage of managers in part-time positions has remained essentially unchanged since the 1960s, while the percentage of professionals and technical and kindred workers has grown slightly since that time (Deuterman and Brown, 1978). An overwhelming number of permanent part-time workers, then, still must attempt to build their careers in relatively low-status jobs in low-paid sectors of the economy, particularly retail trade and other service-sector jobs.48
Besides the poor pay, which even permanent part-timers generally receive, part-time jobs frequently do not have the benefits package that most people would consider an essential feature of a career-type job. Having made this generalization, we must note that relevant sources of data are all limited and do not permit any exact specification of the benefits available to part-time workers.49 Nevertheless, two surveys (Meyer, 1978; Nollen and Martin, 1978b) of mostly large private enterprises suggest that permanent part-time workers are only about half as likely as their full-time counterparts to receive such key benefits as health insurance, sick pay, and life insurance (see Table 5-5). They fare slightly better in pension benefits and are most likely to be eligible for a paid vacation.50 We should stress that these surveys undoubtedly overstate the level of benefits typically available to permanent part-time
4K A regression-based analysis indicates that about two-thirds of the wage gap between part-time and full-time workers is accounted for by the high concentration of part-timers in occupational-industrial categories in which all workers are poorly paid (Owen, 1978).
49 The Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979) is not a suitable data set to explore this issue because only those currently employed for remuneration 20 hours or more per week were eligible for inclusion in the sample. Since the average number of hours worked per week among part-timers is 18, the QES cannot offer a representative sample of this group.
5(1 The Conference Board study (Meyer, 1978) is based on responses from 309 companies. The respondents appear to have been disproportionately drawn from the ranks of large and medium-large companies. The American Management Association (Nollen and Martin, 1978) study is based on a subsample (N = 481) of 805 responses to a survey of 2,889 organizations. Two populations were sampled: some 2,000 organizations thatrs only slightly more
